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tions on the basiis of reason. They 
cannot claim much merit for their 
disinterestedness, for they only lend 
a little praise to their ancestors, in 
hopes of receiving, when they shall 
become ancestors, a full return in 
kind. A veneration for antiquity 
has cramped the energies of the hu- 
man mind, and powerfully perpetu- 
ated errors from one generation to 
another. It is founded on that va- 
nily, which induces many foolishly 
to pri2e, by a false and exaggera- 
ted estimate, those, things which 
belong to themselves, merely be- 
cause they are theirs. It was a 
good in:ixim which Ovid puts into 
the moiith of Ulysses, " Not to re- 
ly on our ancestors, or kindred, but 
to call our actions only our own." 

Before we can give credit to se- 
nates for their wisdom in former times, 
or to preachers, for their praises of the 
faithoflheir ancestors, they must prove 
that the politics or creeds of former 
days have been pure. Magna Char- 
ta, the levying of ship-money, and 
the institution of the Star-chamber, 
are all the works of our predeces- 
sors, and yet entitled to very dif- 
ferent estimation. Our ancestors 
have at different periods adopted 
opposite sentiments of religion, and 
could not be right at all times, and 
in all their changes, when the creed 
of one jjeriod was completely oppo- 
site to a former creed. Every ques- 
tion ought to be determined on its 
own intrinsic merit, and not on the 
adventitious claims of having obtain- 
ed the sanction of those who have 
gone before us, and who were equal- 
ly fallible with ourselves. Length 
of time throws an air vihich to those 
who look only at the surface, as- 
sumes an appearance of sanctity over 
decaying and morbid institutions. 
Reason removes the illusion, and 
points to higher destinies, as the 
rewards of patient and persevering 
research. K 



For thi Belfast Monthlt/ Magazine. 

ON ItEADING nOSCOE's TRANSLATION 
or THE NURSE. 

ASSUREDLY, tUe nursing mother 
■^ ha.sthe enjoyment of an additional 
sense; nor can nature, in all her e.^- 
teot and variety, present a spectacle 
more interesting, than the maternal 
nurse in the performance of this 
most delightful of duties, looking 
down on the infant that draws life 
from htr bosom, and yields in return 
a sweetest, purest, but most indes- 
cribable sensation, partly revealed 
in the eyfes and attitude, but which 
can neither be translated by the pen- 
ci; of Raphael, nor the pen of Roscoe. 
It is this serene sensation, this placid 
but consummate love, which repays 
the mother for much previous sulfer- 
ing (sullering that perhaps heightens 
succeeding pleasure) ; and this is the 
compensation ordained for the daily 
cares, the niahily watcbings, and the 
numerous privations of the nurse. 

That mostaflectingtransport which 
at one highly contrasted moment 
(perhaps the most so in human life) 
when a female is at once delivered 
from agony the most excruciating, 
and terror the most impressive, and 
hears the cry of her first-born, and 
exclaims feebly, yet forcibly — My 
darling child ! t/tat aliectinsj trans- 
port then felt and manifeste<l by the 
generality of mothers, gradually sub- 
sides into the quiet and retired 
delight which blesses the nurse ; but 
this secondary sensation, or rather 
sentiment, I am unwillingly obliged 
to observe, is by no means so com- 
mon, or so coroforniable to the minds 
or habits of many mothers. Let nie 
assure those ladies who have read 
Roscoe, that it ig much ea.sier to be 
a mother than a nurse. Let not po- 
etry excite feelings, transient tender- 
ness, romantic fondness for a plain, 
serious, sweet, laborious occupation — 
let not, J say, the pleasures of the 
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state well paraphrased by the poet, 
seduce every one who has the hap- 
pin^s of being a mother, to think 
she has also the virpte to be a nurse. 

Aod is it DO virtae to stay at home 
frwD evening parties ; to be careful 
and vigilant by night as well as by 
day, with eyes that open, with heart 
that is aroused at every uneasy cry ; 
is it no virtue to regulate with the 
nicest attention every minute article 
of regimen, to be cautious in giving 
medicines, and stlU more cautious in 
preventing their iSecessity ; to pacify 
the little impatient ; to get by heart 
all the language of nature, various 
and comprehensive as it is, even in 
the earliest life; to distinguish pain 
from pettishness, and erroneous re- 
gimen from real malady ; is it no 
virtue to live only, and at all times, 
for that child, who lives only by 
you ; to keep the temper ever serene 
and unruffled, the mind, like the 
milV. sweet and fair, and bland and 
balmy; to keep yourself sacred from 
the coutamination of strong liquors ; 
in short, to keep the mind at home, 
always pure, always patient, always 
prepared, always strong enough not 
to surrender itself to the magic of 
any old woman, whether of the male 
sex. or of the female ?— Oh ! Believe 
me it is not on that breast, at one 
time panting with feverish solicitude 
for some new pleasure, some change 
without variety, at another time 
chilled with indifference and ennui — 
it is not on that bosom, whose milk 
is poisoned by anger, or those ac- 
cursed cordials that rob women of 
their hearts, without immediately 
deranging their heads — no — it is 
not on that bosom, however fair. I 
should lay an infant, even though it 
were the breast of a mother. 

She who roves after tumultuous 
and public joys, can only pretend a 
relish for the secret, silent, sabbath 
state of enjoyment, which dilates the 
heart of the natural nurse. Save the 



infant from the mother, however, 
healthy, who has no equanimitt/, the 
virtue of a nurse — whose heart is 
never at home, who is full of ficti- 
tious sensibility, and who can leave 
in its cradle the waking and wail- 
ing child, to shed tears over a novel. 
Save the child — ^^give it a truer mo^ 
ther. a domestic nurse, who possess- 
es the equanimity of humble sta- 
tion ; whose self-interest is more vi- 
gilant and attentive, and (such is 
the providence of nature) whose at- 
tachment often grows more maternal 
than that of the mother herself. Give 
her the child — and take it from the 
natural parent — -Medea, who is said 
to have murdered her own children, 
was an unnatural nurse, a fashionable 
nurse — a mother, and not a nurse — a 
NURSE ! — the consummate loveliness 
of a lovely woman, the excellence of 
every mental qualificatioD,and theen- 
joynientof the most enraptured sense, 
without the smallest sensuality ! — 
The wise men of the east might do 
obeisance to such a character, with- 
out attaching any divine attribute to 
the child, 

Ladies are ambitious — They will, 
and therefore they must be nurses. 
For some weeks it does well. Such 
a mother, and such a child, are sub- 
ject for a painter and a poet, who 
can sketch in the lucky minute, but 
not for the dotnestic historian who 
is to record the annals of the house. 
Fatigue begins to be felt at aight, 
and lassitude in the day. It is felt 
'as a shame to drop on a sudden what 
had beensolirhily lesolved. Fits of 
fretfulness begin to dry up the foun- 
tains of life. To increase quantity, 
recourse is had to wine-wheys, to 
malt liquors, which are supposed nu- 
tritive, and which produce au arti- 
ficial sleep, heavy and short, both to 
mother and child ; and sometimes (I 
trust, not often) the spirits are kept 
up to the undertaking by cordials, es- 
sence of peppermiut, drops dtluted 
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into drams — cordials, . I repwat it, 
which may give the heart a transi- 
ent warmth, but which gradually 
fob it of its mental worth, its best 
affections. The child of this deli- 
cate, fashionable, and feeling nurse 
pines away for want of proper nou- 
rishment ; and then begins the sup- 
plementary diet of thick gruel and 
panada, totally unfit for those dige^ 
tive powers which languish for the 
want of the diet of nature. Yet the 
little one lives, and in the intervals of 
cholic it smiles, and presses with its 
hands the bosom that ought to sup- 
ply its only nourishment. The deli- 
cate mother often sinks herself into 
apermature decline by vain exer- 
tions, fruitless anxiety, by ob- 
stinately keeping an improper re- 
solution, or at least she saps her 
health, and contracts evil habits 
from the injudicious experiment. 
But is it in a crowded, contaminated 
city of Europe, of Britain, or of Ire- 
land, vvhere ripeness, rottenness, and 
immaturity are compressed together 
— where the female breast heaves 
not so much with lore and tender- 
ness, as with anxious solicitude to 
rank with a higher station, never 
casting its reflection on the rank be- 
low, and deriving at least comfort 
from the comparison — is it in a city, 
where we see in the streets wretched 
infants suspended, I may literally say 
hanged, from the arms of insensible 
and intoxicated mothers ; where in 
higher rank we see infants brought 
into company themselves, under the 
influence of intoxicating draughts — 
Is it where — I cannot, or rather will 
not proceed farther-— miserable mo- 
thers !— unfortunate children I — 

A. P. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

THE SECOND ANNUAL REPOBT OP THE 
COMMITTEE OF MA)«AGEMENT, LAID 
BEFORE THE GENERAL MEETING 



OF THE RICHMOND NATIONAL IM- 
STtTUTION, FOR THE INSTRVCTiON 
OF THE INDUSTRIOUS OLINO, III 
GREAT BRiTAIN-S»REET» DUBLIN ; 
HELD ON MONDAY, THE 6tH OF 
MAY, 1811. WITH THE GENERAL 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE INSTITUTION, 
AND AN ACCOUHT OF THE FUNDS. 

T^HE managers feel great satisfac- 
tion in being able to inform the 
subscribers, that the institution is 
considerably improved since their 
last report was published. 

In the month of December, they 
came to a resolution to admit, six 
pupils in addition to the original 
number of twelve; and there are 
now fifteen pupils in the house, and 
four candidates for admission on the 
books, whose case will be considered 
on the next day of meeting. They 
have admitted one day pupil, who 
merely receives, at his own choice, 
instruction in manufacture. 

The conduct of the pupils has 
been, upon the whole, very regular 
and orderly; many of them have 
made rapid progress in the trades at 
which they are employed; and a 
sensible improveqnent in constitu- 
tion, and exterual appearance is ob- 
servable in all, since the time o£ 
their admission. 

The manufactures hitherto car- 
ried on in the institution, have con^ 
sisted of nets of various .:inds, but 
chiefly for gardens, mats, and mat- 
ting made of bent or sedge, and 
baskets. 

It will be, gratifying to the sub- 
scribers to observe .by the accounts 
submitted to them, tliat the two first 
of these manufactures have yielded 
a prefit, even after deducting the 
expense of the ins(nictors. 

The basket manufacture appears 
under less favourable circumstances : 
but it nevertheless promises to a&rd 
a profit as large as, or^eveo larger 
than tbe other branches. 



